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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


U.N. Theme Article (pp. 6, 7) 

U.N. School—Where the World’s Children Meet (p. 9) 
A Helping Hand from the U.N. (p. 8) 

Right This Way (p. 12) 


The United Nations 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 

The 10th birthday of the U.N. will be celebrated twice 
this year. Ten years’ work by the United Nations has shown 
some successes and some failures. The U.N. continues to 
take- an important part in the quest for world peace and 
better living conditions. 


Ways of Using 


To the teacher: People’s ideas on the value of the U.N. 
differ widely. But nearly everyone agrees that, the more 
the people of the world know about one another, the better 
chance there is for world understanding. 

Publicity is always given to the disagreements between 
nations, because quarrels are dramatic and make more 
exciting news. But there are many projects in which the 
member nations have worked together amicably for the 
general good. 


RESEARCH REVIEW 


Aims: 1. To relate information gained in the theme 
articles to the subject of this week’s discussion. 

2. To understand what the U.N. does. 

I. To the pupils: Theme articles about some countries 
have shown the need for better methods of farming, devel- 
opment of water power, health information, education. 

Will several of you volunteer to look through copies of 
Junior Scholastic for this year and pick from the theme 
articles information which indicates that one or more of 
the specialized agencies of the U.N. described on page 8 
has been working to help that country solve some of its 
problems? 

Organize your material in the report. It may be either 
written or oral. After you name the country, state what 
its problems are, what is being done about them, what 
progress has been made, what U.N. agencies you think are 
working there. Indicate ways you think such agencies could 
give further assistance. 

For example, GREECE: The country had very backward 

* methods of farming. U.N. experts studied the problems of 
the country and showed the farmers how to improve their 
soil, use equipment to cultivate the land instead of doing it 
all by hand. Thus they could get more food. 

Our country has helped the Greeks conquer malaria, but 


they can also call on WHO for advice and help on health 
problems. 

II. To the pupils: Will several of you look through back 
numbers of Junior Scholastic for this year and take from 
the “News Roundup,” “News in a Nutshell,” and “Science 
News” any items related to the work of the specialized 
agencies of the U.N.? Work together as a committee to 
organize these items into a report to be given to the class. 


HOBBY REPORT 


To the teacher: Do any members of your class belong 
to the U.N. Stamp Club? If so, let them work as a com- 
mittee to report on what they have learned from their 
They may wish to display the kit sent to U.N. 
Stamp Clubs and tell something about their individual 
collections. 

If none of the class has joined, ask someone to read the 
U.N. Stamp Club news (see April 20 issue) and report 
to the class some ways in which stamps help one to learn 
about other countries. 


hobby. 


DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: Most of us have heard about the U.N. 
organizations which work for better world health, more 
food, and modern farming. Let us talk of some of the less 
known work. Why is it important to have a means of 
exchanging weather information? 

What would happen if countries did not accept and 
deliver mail from another country? How can the U.N. assist 
in speeding deliveries? 

What kind of international rules do you think are neces- 
sary for air travel around the world? What information 
would a company need to start air service between here 
and Afghanistan? 

Why are international rules for radio and telephone 
communication necessary? 

How does providing schools for illiterate people further 
the goal of world peace? 


U.N. School 
PLANNING A SCHEDULE 


To the pupils: The stories Francie Huffman wrote gave 
you a glimpse of schools in several European countries. 
In today’s story, foreign children are visiting the U.S. Their 
visits will be lengthier than Francie’s were, but they will 
go back to schools which will be quite different from ours. 

Divide into groups of three or four and plan a daily 
and weekly schedule for the children of the U.N. school 
who would be of your age group. 

Discuss among yourselves what subjects should be in- 
cluded and how much time should be allotted to them. 
When you present your schedule to the class be prepared 
to give reasons for your selections. 
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May 4, 1955 
Theme Article: Canada 
How We Live in Northern Canada 
Short Story The Game” 
Lite of Davv Crockett 
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Right This Way 
ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


Aims: 1. To develop confidence by practicing different 
forms of oral and written invitations. 

2. To use situations that are of immediate concern to 
the students as a basis for class work. 

To the teacher: Use the problem of how to word invita- 
tions, as presented in “Right* This Way,” as a classroom 
exercise. Ask the competent readers to read it silently, write 
an invitation, and plan conversation for a phone call and 
a personal invitation. 

While they are occupied with that, gather the less able 
readers and give them whatever help they need to read 
the problem. If these pupils are also lacking in confidence 
when they make oral reports, help them to organize their 
material by suggestions, such as: 

1. You probably have a good friend you would want to 
include in every party vou give. Pretend you are talking 
to that friend. 

2. Think of the kind of party you would like to have. 
Then give your friend the necessary information—what 
date. what time, what to wear. 

3. Parents usually want to know when their children will 
get home, so it is a good idea to state that the party is to be 
from (such a time) until (such an hour). 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


To the teacher: When the class has had sufficient time 
to prepare, ask some one who has written an invitation to 
read it. Ask the class to give helpful suggestions, such as 
rewording something that was not stated clearly; calling 
attention to information that was not included; substituting 
a phrase that is less formal. 

Let several pupils read letters to see how varied they 
can be. Then call on some pupils to act out their phone 
conversations or personal invitations. 

The class may want to expand these into dramatic 
dialogues and set up other situations. 
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Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Against what disease does Dr. Jonas Salk’s vaccine 
give protection? (poliomyelitis—“polio” ) 

2. What lifts the Navy’s new “flying platform’—rotor 
blades, hydrogen gas, or revolving fans? (revolving fans) 

3. On what lake did the sidewheel steamer Ticonderoga 
once sail? (Champlain) 

!. Who was President during the “Era of Good Feeling”? 
(James Monroe) 

5. In what vear was the United Nations founded? (1945) 

6. In what country did the U.N. fight a war to stop Com- 
munist aggression? (Korea) 

7. How many nations belong to the U.N.? (60) 

8. What is the name of the U.N. specialized agency of 
which the initials are WHO? (World Health Organization) 

9. Who is the U.N. Secretary-General? (Dag Hammar- 
skjold) 


10. Do the Big Five nations have the right of “veto” in 
the U.N. General Assembly, Security Council, or UNICEF? § 


(Security Council) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, page 13 
ACROSS: l-peg; 4-ear; 5-E. S. E.; 6-dream; 8-awes; 10-toes; 
13-cab; 14-N. R. A; 15-trap; 17-fray: 18-ratio; 20-k ‘fe: 21-La.; 
23-ist; 24-S. F.; 26-epic; 28-heel; 30-get; 31-E. C. A 
DOWN: 1-peers; 2-ease; 3-Great; 6-debark; 7-Monroe; 8-act; 
9-War; ll-Era; 12-say; 16-panic; 17-fifth; 19-tis; 21-leg; 22- 
ape; 24-Sec.; 25-Fla.; 27-it; 29-E. E. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
A VISIT TO THE U. N. (35 points): 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-e. 


a 
2. HOW THE U. N. WORKS (30 points): 1l-e; 2-f; 3-d; 4-b; 
nae ; 


5-a; 6-c, 
3. LINKING THE NEWS (35 points): 1-c; 2-i; 3-b; 4-j; 5-a; 
6-k; 7-n. 





Tools for Teachers 


Formosa 


May 11th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Formosa, 1953, free; Fuel for the Good Dragon, 
1953, free; Foreign Operations Administration, Washington 235, 
D. C. General Information Brochure on Formosa, 1954, free, 
Chinese News Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
China and the World, by T. Durdin & R. A. Smith ( Headline 
Series No. 99), 1953, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Taipei in Wartime,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
March 6, 1955. “All About Those Chinese Islands,” U. $. News 
& World Report, Feb. 25, 1955. “Faces of the Formosan Crisis,” 
Life, Feb. 7, 1955. “Forward Path? Decision and Danger; Debate 
on Formosa,” Time, Feb. 7, 1955. “Formosa and Preventive 
War,” by N. Stanford, Foreign Policy Bulletin, March 1. 1955. 
“Next Trouble Spots for the U. S.,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Feb. 18, 1955. “Here’s What, We Guard in Formosa,” by S. Sta- 
visky, Nation’s Business, Nov., 1954. 

FILMS: Formosa: Blueprint for a Free China, sale, 26 minutes, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Film-Text Dept., 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. Advanced. Shows how the army has _ 


been trained in modern warfare and administration, development 
of agriculture and industry. American aid to the island. 
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Wide World photo 


He feeds sharks that won’t eat (see page 5) 














ARROW Camp'n’ Campus Plaid | 


c- like a guy who’s bright enough to 
*¥ know a smooth sport shirt when he sees 
one. So, just pick up an Arrow Camp 'n’ Cam- 
pus plaid, and you can’t miss. In long and 
short sleeves, Arrow has plaids by the bale 
... bright, soft, neat and bold. 


Try one on soon and stand back when the 
girls come running. In “Sanforized”- labeled 
fabrics for Grads and Juniors. Grad sizes |2- 
20. $3.50 up. Junior sizes 4-12. $2.95 up. 

At left, another plaid for the lad who loves 
his comfort and his style, as well. 


ARROW 


GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody € Co.,Jna 
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Austria, Russia Agree 
On Terms of a Treaty 


Will Austria become independ- 
ent again—after a wait of 17 years? 
There’s a chance that the Big Four 
nations may meet again to discuss 
an Austrian treaty. It would end the 
occupation of Austria by troops of 
the Big Four—the U.S., Britain, 
France, and Russia. 

How did Austria lose her inde- 
pendence? In 1938, German troops 
marched into Austria. They made it 
part of Germany. Austria was forced 
to fight on Germany’s side during 
World War II. 

In 1943 the U.S., Britain, and 
Russia promised to make Austria in- 
dependent. The war ended in 1945. 
Austria was split into four parts. 
Each part was occupied by one of 
the Big Four. 

Since 1945, the U.S., Britain, and 
France have held 261 meetings with 
Russia to try to arrange an Austrian 
treaty. But Russia and the Western 
allies could not agree on the terms. 


SURPRISE OFFER 


Last month Austria-got a surprise. 
Russia invited Julius Raab, Austria’s 
chancellor (prime minister), to Mos- 
cow—to discuss an Austrian treaty. 
After he left Moscow, he said: 

“We bring good news. We will 
obtain what we have hoped for and 
yearned for. We will be free.” 

Russia and Austria issued a re- 
port on their talks: 

1. Russia wishes to sign an Aus- 
trian treaty. She will call a meeting 
to discuss the treaty with Austria, 
the U.S., Britain, France. 

2. Austria renews a pledge made 
last year not to join any military al- 
liance. She also promises not to per- 
mit any nation to set up military 
bases on her territory. 

3. Russia agrees to withdraw her 
troops from Austria if the U‘SS., 
Britain, France agree to do so. 

4. In return for Austrian goods, 
Russia will give up Austrian oil 
fields, docks, and ships which Rus- 
sians have been using. 

The rest of the Big Four must ap- 
prove any Austrian treaty before it 


becomes final. 





Chicago Sun-Times 


Is the end in sight for dreaded polio? 





International News photo 


Dr. Salk happily holds the new vaccine. 


Salk Polio Vaccine Is a Success; 
Found to Be Safe, Highly Effective 


“One of the greatest advances in 
the history of medicine.” That’s how 
scientists this month hailed the re- 
sults of the Salk polio vaccine. 

The vaccine is named after the 
man who developed it, Dr. Jonas 
Salk of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Scientists say the Salk vaccine may 
wipe out polio. Every year more than 
30,000 Americans have been killed 
or crippled by the disease. 

Last year the Salk vaccine was 
tested in 44 states. More than 400,000 
children were inoculated with the 
vaccine. Another 200,000 were in- 
oculated with a harmless substance 
of no medical value. The test was 
sponsored and paid for by the Na- 
tional Institute of Infantile Paralysis. 


RESULTS OF TEST 


Medical records of all children 
who took part in the test have been 
carefully studied. This study was 
made by scientists at the University 
of Michigan. Their official report, re- 
leased on April 12, says that: 

1. The Salk vaccine is safe—and 
it works. 

2. It has been 80 to 90 per cent 
effective in preventing polio. 

3. It is especially effective against 
bulbar polio, most deadly form of 
the disease. 

Dr. Salk reports that in the mean- 
time he has inaproved the vaccine. 
By this summer 30,000,000 children 


will be inoculated. About 9,000,000 
of them will receive free shots paid 
for by the National Institute. Each 
child will get two shots, spaced 
two to four weeks apart. No shots 
will be given without the consent 
of parents. 

In last year’s tests, a series of 
three shots were given. The new 
two-shot program was adopted at 
Dr. Salk’s suggestion. He recom- 
mends a third “booster” shot not less 
than seven months later. 

This two-shot program means that 
50 per cent more children will be 
protected against polio this summer 
than had been expected. 


1955 PROGRAM 


Here’s the order in which shots 
wil] be given during 1955: 

1. Children who received the 
harmless substance last year. 

2. Four- to nine-year-olds who did 
not take part in last year’s test. 

3. One- to three-year-olds. 

4. Ten- to 14-year-olds. 

Groups 1 and 2 above will receive 
the free shots. The rest will be in- 
oculated by their doctors, and their 
parents will pay for the shots. 

President Eisenhower has asked 
the State Department to send infor- 
mation on the Salk vaccine to 75 
nations—including Russia. The U.S. 
also is studying ways of making the 
vaccine available to other nations. 











300 FEET TO GO: The side-wheel steamer, Ticonderoga, 
(see Junior Scholastic for Feb. 16) is near the end of her 
last ‘voyage.’ Since January she has been moved overland 
for two miles from a harbor at Lake Champlain to Shelburne 
(Vt.) Museum. The museum is 300 feet from railroad tracks. 


Old Appomattox Being Rebuilt 
As National Historical Shrine 


A Virginia village famous in U.S. 
history is being rebuilt as a national 
shrine. The village is Appomattox 
Court House. 

There, on April 9, 1865, Confeder- 
ate General Robert E. Lee surren- 
dered his army to Union General 
Ulysses S. Grant. Within a few weeks 
other Confederate armies surren- 
dered, bringing the War Between 
the States to an end. 

In 1940 Congress set aside Ap- 
pomattox Court House and the sur- 
rounding area as a national histori- 
cal park. This park covers 969 acres. 
Old Appomattox Court House is half 
a mile from modern-day Appomat- 
tox, a town with a population of 
about 1,000. 

Generals Lee and Grant met for 
the surrender in McLean House. It 
burned in 1892. A year later its re- 
maining walls were torn down. Plans 
were made to rebuild the house at 
the 1893 World’s Fair in Chicago. 
But this never came about. 

The McLean House was left as a 
pile of rubble until 1948. In that 
year, the National Park Service be- 
gan rebuilding the house—using as 
many of the original bricks and 
wooden boards as possible. The 
house is now completed, and three 
other buildings in the area have 
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been restored as they were in 1865. 
The Park Service would like to 
add 50 more acres to the national 
park. The 50 acres include a ridge 
where Generals Lee and Grant met 
on April 10, 1865, to discuss prob- 
lems facing the wartorn South. This 
land is now in private hands. 
There’s still much work to be done 
to rebuild other sites in the park to 
look as they did in 1865. The work 
may be done within five years if Con- 
gress grants money for the job. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, 76, 
DIES AT PRINCETON, N.J. 


Dr. Albert Einstein, one of the 
world’s greatest thinkers and scien- 
tists, died at Princeton, N.J., on 
April 18. He was 76 years old. 

Dr. Einstein developed impor- 
tant theories to help man under- 
stand the universe. Through Dr. 
Einstein's contributions to science, 
man has been able to put atomic 
energy to use. His theories also have 
made possible the development of 
TV, sound movies, and other mod- 
ern inventions. 

In 1933 he was forced to flee Ger- 
many because he was a Jew. He be- 
came a scientist of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N.J. 
In 1940 he became a USS. citizen. 
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THIS GIANT GLOBE for geography students is being built 
at Babson Institute, 
feet in diameter, weighs 40 tons, can be rotated at any 
angle. Each of the globe's 500 sections can be removed for 
making boundary changes to keep up with world events 


Wellesley, Mass. Steel globe is 30 


Anthony Eden Sets May 26 
As Election Day in Britain 


Britain’s new prime minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden, has called a national 
election for May 26. About 35 mil- 
lion Britons will be eligible to vote. 
The election will be for 630 seats in 
the House of Commons, the lower 
House of Britain’s parliament. 

The party that wins the majority 
of the seats will have charge of the 
British government. 

Parliament is made up of the 
House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. The House of Lords has 
little real power. Its members get 
their seats because they have titles 
of nobility or are bishops of the 
Church of England. 

Members of the House of Com- 
mons make the laws that govern 
Britain. The leader of the majorit\ 
party becomes prime minister. He is 
the real leader of Britain and chooses 
the cabinet. 

Under Britain’s parliamentary sys- 
tem, elections must be held at least 
once in five years. But the prime 
minister may call an election at any 
time he pleases. 

The Conservative party won the 
last election, in 1951, ousting the 
Labor party. Sir Winston Churchill 
became prime minister. This month 
(see last week’s issue) Sir. Anthony 
Eden succeeded Sir Winston. 
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News in a Nutshell 











“Do it yourself—but be careful.” 
That's the advice of a U. S. insur- 
ance company. It reports that 600,- 
000 Americans are injured every 
year while repairing their homes. Of 
these, more than 200,000 hurt them- 
selves with tools; 200,000 fall while 
painting; 100,000 cut themselves re- 
placing broken windows. 


This summer U. S, oi! companies 
expect to hand out more than 150 
million free road maps worth $7,500,- 
000. And the companies don’t mind 
one bit. Requests for maps mean 
Americans are traveling. The more 
travel, the more oil and gasoline the 
companies sell. 

The first road maps were distrib- 
uted to bike riders 70 years ago. 
With the coming of the auto, states 
began to improve their roads and to 
number them. This enabled motor- 
ists to take long trips in unfamiliar 
areas. They needed road maps to 
guide them. So oil companies began 
to supply the maps. 


“Don’t smoke. Don't read or take 
notes. Don’t applaud. Don’t hang 
your clothing over the railings.” 

These are new rules that visitors 
to the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives will have to obey. Each visitor 
will receive a card with printed in- 
structions for proper conduct. Any- 
one who does not obey the rules will 
be asked to leave 
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The U. S. Navy’s “flying platform” on a recent test flight. 


Science News 


Fly Alone While Standing 


Stand up and fly alone! That's 
what you can do in the new one- 
man flying machines shown below. 

1. The machine at the left, built 
for the U. S. Navy, is six feet in 
diameter and 30 inches high. On the 
ground, it rests on four steel legs. 
The machine has no rotor blades, 
wings, or tail. 

This month the Navy announced 
that the machine has made “short, 
successful test flights” at Palo Alto, 
Calif. Here’s how it works: 

The machine has two engines. To- 
gether they have less than 100 horse- 
power. That's enough to turn two 
large fans just under the platform on 
which the pilot stands. 

The fans lie flat, one above the 
other. One fan turns clockwise, the 
other counter-clockwise. As the fans 
turn, they suck down air through 
small holes in the platform. The air is 


“thrust out below the fans with great 


force. This powerful downward 
stream of air causes the platform to 
rise. 

This action is similar to the for- 
ward-driving force created by the 
exhaust of a jet engine. 

The pilot stands inside guard rails 
at the center of the platform. His 
feet are strapped into place. How 
does he steer? All that he needs to 
do is lean in the direction he wishes 
to go! 


United Press ph 


Navy officials say the machine is 
cheap and simple to build. For that 
reason it may someday take the 
place of small helicopters for short 
trips. The “flying platform” might 
be used to carry men across rivers or 
from ship to shore. Larger platforms, 
if built, might haul supplies. But it 
may take years, says the Navy, be- 
fore the machine will be able to 
make long-distance or high-altitude 
flights. 

2. The photo at the right shows 
a one-man helicopter developed by 
Lewis C. McCarty, an aircraft engi- 
neer. He’s shown testing the ‘copter 
at Westchester County (N. Y.) Air- 
port. He stands on a platform above 
the rotor blades. He “steers” by 
moving bicycle handle bars and 
shifting his weight at the same time. 


Cover Story: Feeding a Shark 

The big fish on our cover is a 
great blue shark. It’s a terror of the 
ocean. But in captivity a blue shark 
won't eat. It has to be fed by force 
—so that it won't starve to death! 
At the Pacific Oceanarium, Palos 
Verdes, Calif., diver Bill Tensley is 
shown preparing to pry open the 
shark’s jaws. Then he will jam a fish 
down the shark’s throat. He wears 
wire mesh gloves to protect his 
hands from the shark’s razor-sharp 
teeth. The photo was made with an 
underwater camera. 





Wi World phot 
Lewis C. McCarty demonstrates one-man ‘copter he developed. 





The U.N.’s 


10th Birthday 


How well is the 


world peace organization 


doing its job? 


HREE two birth- 

day parties in one vear! That's 
what the United Nations is celebrat- 
ing in 1955. 

The U.N. is 10 years old this vear. 
(Above is the emblem designed in 
honor of the occasion.) The U. N. 
was created at a meeting which be- 
gan just 10 week 
(April 25, 1945) in San Francisco's 
Civic Opera House 

April 25 is Birthday No. 1. Birth- 
day No. 2 is June 26. On that day, 
the San Francisco 
ended its work and _ the 
delegates signed the United Nations 
Charter. It is the “constitution” of 


birthdays and 


vears ago. this 


10 vears 


ago 


meeting 


the U.N. 

San Francisco will hold a birth- 
day party to mark this event. The 
United Nations General Assembly 
will hold a special mecting June 20 
to 26 in the building where the 
U. N. was born—the Civic Opera 
House 

U. N. DAY 

Birthday No } falls on October 
94. That is “United Nations Day.’ 
On that day, in 1945. the U. N. 
Charter went into effect. The U. N. 


is planning a special celebration in 

the fall. 
When 

1918, the 


an organization called the League of 


World War | 


victorious 


ended in 
nations set up 


Nations. The members of the League 
promised to talk over their differ 
ences and settle them peacefully 
But the League failed. First Japan, 
then Italy, then Germany defied it. 
They invaded neighboring countries 
and conquered them. The League 
didn't stop these aggressor nations. 
World War Il broke out, and the 
1946 it 
turned the 
U.N. and “went out of business.” 
During World War II, leaders of 
the free nations decided to tr 


League was forgotten In 


over its buildings to 


igamn 
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to set up a world league for peace. 
President Roosevelt of the U. S. and 
Prime Minister Churchill of Britain 
took the first step in 1941. Meeting 
on a battleship in the Atlantic, they 
drew up the Atlantic Charter. It said 
that “all nations of the world . . 
must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force.” 

In October, 1943, the foreign min- 
isters of the U. S., Britain, Russia, 
and China met in Moscow, Russia. 
They declared that “at the earliest 
possible moment . . . a general inter- 





members 
Council from taking an action by 
voting “no.” This power is known as 
the “veto.” Russia has used the veto 
power more than 60 times. The Rus- 
sians have used it so much that the 


can stop the Security 


Security Council has little 
power. 

To improve living conditions, the 
U. N. has a dozen organizations 
called “specialized agencies” 
page 8). 

“Watchdog” of the whole U. N 
organization is the General Assem- 
bly. Each U. N. member—there are 
60 now—has one vote in the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly can discuss any 
problem that it wishes. In settling 
quarrels among nations, however, it 
must call on other bodies for action. 
It can recommend steps to be taken, 
but it must ask the Security Council 
or member governments to carry out 
these steps. 


very 


( see 


TEN YEARS OF ACTION 


Let's look at some of the problems 
the U. N. has faced in trving to keep 


national organization” should be&% the peace. 


created. The next year, representa- 
tives of the same four countries sat 
down to write a plan for this organi- 
zation. Their plan became the 
United Nations Charter. 

By 1945 World War II was draw- 
ing to a close. The war-torn world 
longed for peace. It was time to get 
the other countries of the world into 
the plan. So the San Francisco Con- 
ference was called. 

What kind of 
the San Francisco 
ater 


The purpose, of course, was to 


did 


cre- 


organization 
Conterence 


keep the peace. The founders of the 
U. N. decided that there were two 
roads to peace. One was to set up 
ways to stop aggressors from attack- 
ing their neighbors. The other was 
to help men to live more comfort- 
able and the 
hope that men in a healthy, happy 
world wouldn't want to start wars. 

The United Nations tries to fol- 
low both these paths to peace. 

The Security Council was set up 
with power to take action against 
aggressors.’ It can even call for war 
on an aggressor—as it did in Korea. 
The Security Council has 11 mem- 
bers. The “Big Five” nations are 
permanent members. They are the 
U. S., Britain, Russia, France, and 
China. Any one of the permanent 


contented lives—in 


1. Atomic Energy 

Six weeks after the U. N. Charter 
was signed, a U. S. plane flew over 
the city of Hiroshima in Japan and 
dropped the first atom bomb ever 
used in warfare. 

Within a few years the Russians 
had learned how to make A-bombs. 
too. Now both the U. S. and Russia 
have an even more terrible weapon 
-the hydrogen bomb. 

For 10 vears the U. N. has tried 
to find a way to abolish atomic 
weapons. So far this effort has failed 
The Russians refused to cooperate 
in plans drawn up by the U. N. to 
end the making of atomic weapons. 
But the U.N. is still trving. Recentl) 
talks on disarmament 
that are now going on in London. 

\tomic 


it arranged 


energy can be used for 
peaceful purposes, too. It can pro- 
vide power to light and heat homes 
and run factories. It is useful in 
farming, medicine, and industry. In 
1953 President Eisenhower 
gested: “Let's give all 


sug- 


nations a 


chance to use the atom for peacetul 
purposes. Let the nations share ma- 
terials for producing atomic energy. 
Let them share the knowledge of 
how to use it in peaceful ways.” To 
start this program going, the U.N. 
has called a meeting this summer of 











How the U.N. Woy kis 


“U. N.’s supreme court’’— 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


15 judges. Elected by Assembly 
and Security Council. Nations may 
lay disputes before ‘world court.” 
Meets at The Hague, Netherlands. 


“U. N.’s conscience’ — 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


18 members. Elected by Assembly. 
Works for better living conditions 
and for human freedoms. Helps 
the specialized agencies (see p. 8). 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES (see p:; 8) 


atomic scientists from all over the 
world 


2. The Cold War 
After World War II Russia and 


her Communist allies began spread- 
ing Communism to other countries 
The U. S. and our allies are trying 
to stop them. This “cold war” has 
slowed up the U. N.’s work. Nearly 
all of its organizations are split be- 
tween East and West. The Commu- 
nist and western delegates take op- 
posite sides on nearly every impor- 
tant question. The Communists de 
lay meetings with long speeches 
criticizing the Western nations. 

The U. N. hasn't been able to stop 
this “war of words.” But it did help 
stop the Communists from getting 
Iran and Korea. 

In 1945 Russian troops were in 
Iran and refused to go home. Iran 
complained to the U. N. Security 
Council. When the Council began 


“Town meeting of the world”— 
_ GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


5 delegates from euch of the 60 
member nations. (One vote for each 
nation.) Keeps watch of all U. N. 
activities. Can discuss any world 
problem and recommend action. 


“U. N.’s housekeeper’ — 
SECRETARIAT 


Head is Secretary-General (U, N.‘s 
chief executive). He Is Dag Ham- 
marskjold*, a Swede. 3,000 em- 
ployees handle daily werk of U. N. 


Aye Se jas 


studving the problem, the Russians 
that they had angered 
most of the other nations. The Rus- 
sian troops left Lran 

In 1950 North Korean Communist 
invaded South Korea. The 
U. N. called on its members to stop 
the Communists. Sixteen 
sent forces to Korea. The Commu 
nists were driven back and South 
Korea was saved 


SOOLL Saw 


troops 


nations 


3. “Little Wars” 


The* U. N. has helped stop fight- 
ing in three trouble spots. This was 
not done by force. It was done by 
patience. The U. N. sent men to talk 
with both sides. They got both sides 
to talk about their quarrel. Finally 
both sides agreed to stop fighting. 

This quiet way of stopping a war 
worked in Indonesia. There the In- 
donesians wanted to be free. The 
Dutch, who used to rule Indonesia, 
wanted to stay in control. In 1949 


/ ‘ 


“Peace policeman’ —. 
SECURITY COUNCIL 
5 permanent members (U. S., Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, China) plus 6 


and stop aggression, prevent war. 


“Protector of the unprotected”’— 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Big Five plus countries control- 
ling trust territories* plus others 
siected by Assembly. Council looks 
after 11 former colonies and helps- 
them teward self - government. 


% Word defined or pronounced on p. 10, 
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the Dutch agreed to give Indonesia 
its independence. 

It worked in Kashmir. This is a 
mountain land in Asia between In- 
dia and Pakistan. Soldiers from 
India and Pakistan began fighting to 
get control of Kashmir. The U. N. 
persuaded them to stop shooting. 
Now India and Pakistan are talking 
peacefully in an effort to 
what to do about Kashmir. 

It worked, though not quite so 
well: in Israel. There, war broke out 
between the Jewish nation of Israel 
and the Arab nations round about. 
The U. N. persuaded them to sign a 
truce. But Arabs and Jews still keep 
raiding each other's territory. The 
U. N. has observers there to try to 
keep the peace. 

As a peacemaker, the U. N. has 
some good marks on its report card 
and some poor marks. Turn the 
page to see what it is doing to help 
people live better lives. 


decide 








A Helping Hand from the U.N. 


The “specialized* agencies” of the United Nations are 
12 separate and independent bodies. The Economic 
and Social Council (see chart on preceding page) 
works with them but does not control them. The Coun- 
cil gives them advice and information, so that one 
agency won't waste time on something already done 
by another group. The U. S. takes an active part in the 
work of all the specialized agencies. The specialized 





‘hese farmers in Afghanistan* used to harvest their grain with 
vand sickles. Now they have modern scythes, and can work 
much faster. Providing new tools is one way in which FAO 
(the U. N. Food and Agriculture Organization) is helping in- 
crease food production in 50 countries. It shows farmers how 
to irrigate dry land, drain swamps, use modern methods. 





ere 


Milkman for the needy is UNICEF, the U.N. Children’s Fund. 
(It was formerly called “‘U. N. International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund,” which explains its initials.) It provides food, 
milk, and clothes to more than 60,000,000 children in 70 
countries. The camel in this picture is taking milk to Arab ref- 
ugee* children living on the desert between Israel and Gaza*. 


agencies do such jobs as lending money to countries 
to develop their resources, helping set rules for ex- 
changing weather information, speeding up mail de- 
livery from one nation to another, and making rules 
for world air travel and for radio and telephone com- 
munication among the nations. The pictures on this 
page show the work of four important agencies. 
* Word pronounced or defined on page 10. 


This school in Haldwani, India, will get badly needed equip- 
ment through UNESCO Gift Coupons. This is a way by which a 
school or person in one country can give money to buy sup- 
plies needed in another country. UNESCO is the United Nations 
Social, Educational, and Cultural* Organization. It aims to 
increase exchange of information on science and education. 





With the help of WHO (World Health Organization), Pakistan 
set up this center to train workers in testing people for tuber- 
culosis. These two students are eager to learn about the X-ray 
machine (left), but (like many women of India and Pakistan) 
want to keep their faces covered in public. WHO fights tuber- 


culosis, laria, Ilpox, and various other diseases. 
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U ‘ N . School— Where the world’s children meet 


By Sarel Eimerl 


HERE’S a “children’s U. N.” on Long Island, New 

York. 

Over the door of a small brick building on the out- 
skirts of New York City hangs a sign written in three 
languages—English, French, and Spanish. It says “United 
Nations International School.” 

Boys and girls from more than 30 different countries 
go to school there. 

The U.N. school was set up in 1947 tor the children 
of people who work at the U. N. headquarters in New 
York City. Many of these people live in Parkway Vil- 
lage, Long Island. So the school was set up nearby. 

The U. N. school has three small buildings. It is a 
private school run by a board of governors appointed 
by the U. N. Every year it gets a grant of money from 
the U. N. But some of the children who go there aren't 
connected with the U.N. at all. They come from Ameri- 
can families who live near the school. All the pupils 
pay tuition fees. 

When it was first set up, the U. N. school had only 
nursery classes. Then higher grades were added. The 
school is adding one new grade each vear. The highest 
now is grade six. Next vear it will have a seventh grade. 


FOREIGN TEACHERS 


Like the children, many of the 15 teachers come trom 
foreign lands. The principal, Madame Bodvin, came 
from France three and a half years ago. 

Teaching children from many countries is a chal- 
lenge.” Madame Bodvin says. “We conduct many of 
our classes in French, because we have a number of 
French-speaking children. In the mornings we split all 
our classes into two groups. One group studies in Eng- 
lish; the other in French.” 

Madame Bodvin ted the way into an art class. A girl 
brought her drawing, and speaking quickly in French, 
explained it. “C'est un lapin,” she said. “C’est un arbre. 
Ces sont des oeufs.” 

“Did you understand?” Madame Bodvin asked me. 
I hesitated. “Speak in English,” said Mladame Bodvin. 
“This is a rabbit.” said the girl. “This is a tree. These 
are ¢ 


tS, 


CLASSES IN TWO LANGUAGES 


“This girl couldn't speak English when she came to 
the U. S..” Madame Bodvin said. “But she picked it up 
quickly from her American companions. All our chil- 
dren can speak English. In the afternoons we have so- 
cial studies. All those classes are carried on in English.” 

“In addition,” Madame Bodvin went on, “we teach 
all our English-speaking children to speak French. And 
we have two children who come from Mexico and 
spoke Spanish there. We give them special Spanish 
lessons so they won't forget how to speak their own 
language.” 

“Suppose you suddenly got about a dozen who spoke 
Chinese.” | suggested. “What would you do then?” 





National New ll ration ‘ I 
SIXTH GRADE MAP PROJECT: Information given by the girl 
reading from the book (top photo) is being marked by other 
pupils on the map they are making on floor (lower phofo). 





A 
one nan 
ts anne 


FRENCH CLASS: Notice the charts of French verbs on the 
wall behind the students who are working at their desks. 
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Give them lessons in Chinese.” said Madame: Bodvin 
promptly. “Our teachers can speak several languages 
lasses In Chinese Swedish 


German, Bulgarian. and a good many other languages. 


If necessary we could give « 

Madame Bodvin explained that many of the children 
vill stay in the U. S. only a tew vears. When their par- 
ents leave the U. N. and go home, they'll go home, too 

“And that means another problem for us,” she added 
We want to give our American children the same kind 
of education they'd get in an American school. For in 
stance, we want them to learn American history and 
veography. But we want our foreign children to learn 
ibout their own countries, so they won't be behind in 
schoolwork when they get home. But it’s not easy for 
our 15 teachers to teach their classes all about 30 dif 
ferent countries.” 

“What's the answer?” I asked 

First of all.” \ladame Bodvin said. “We concentrate 
on world history and geography. That’s important for 
ill children. We also try to teach the pupils to read on 
their own as quickly as we can. Suppose we have a 
x. The teacher tells the class about 
farming in general. Then each child reads about farm 


class about farmin 


ing in his own countrv.” 

Afterwards I left Madame Bodvin and went out to 
the playground. The sixth grade class was playing base- 
ball. I heard them shout: “Strike him out!” “Make this 
a double play!” “Smack it a mile!” The children came 
from 30 countries. But they sounded just like any other 
group of American kids. 





Raising the U.N. flag in front of the school is a daily cere- 
mony. School’s name appears in three languages on sign. 











WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


cosmopolitan, If you are cosmo- 
politan, you are at home anywhere 
in the world. A cosmopolitan is in- 
terested in all countries. He is a 
“citizen of the world.” And that’s ex- 
actly what cosmopolitan means. 

Cosmopolitan comes from two 
Greek words: kosmos meaning 
“world,” and polites meaning “citi- 
zen. And polites comes from an- 
other Greek word—polis, the word 
for “city.” 


\ } { ee 
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Behind the idea of “world,” in the 
Greek word kosmos, was the idea of 
“order” or “harmony.” That is be- 
cause the Greeks thought of the 
world as an orderly place. By living 
according to the orderly laws of 
nature, all creatures were able to 


live together in peace and harmony. 

The Greeks thought that men 
could make similar laws to govern 
the world of people. They hoped 
that man’s laws could enable all 
people and all countries to live to- 
gether in peace. They admired the 
cosmopolitan, because he had 
learned to understand and get along 
with all people and nations. 


It’s Your Move 


Here are several modern English 
words related to polis or kosmos. In 
the list below write in the blank 
space before each word in Column I 
the number of the correct definition 
from Column II. 


Column I 
—a. metropolis 
—_b. police 
—c. politics 
—d. policy 


_.e. cosmic 


Column II 
l. plan of action, way of manage- 
ment 


2. universal, vast 

3. large important city 

4. department of government for 
keeping law and order 

5. government, public affairs 





STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 


cultural (KUHL-tur-al; second u as 
in “unite”). Adjective referring to the 
customs and way of life of.a people. 

refugee (ref-u-JEE; u as in “unite’). 
Noun. A person who has left his home 
because of war or mistreatment. 

specialized. Adjective. Dealing with 
one particular kind of activity. 

trust territories. A group of 11 re- 
gions which used to be colonies. The 
territories are governed (but not owned) 
by foreign countries. Regular reports 
must be made to the U. N., which 
watches out for the welfare of the 
native people. See NEWS MAP for 


locations of the trust territories. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Afghanistan (af-GAN-ih-stan; all a’s 
as in “at”). 

Gaza (GA-za; first a as in “ale”; sec- 
ond a as in “sofa”). 

Dag Hammarskjold (dag HAM-ar- 
shuld; a’s as in “at”; u as in “urn”). Or 
say like: HAMMER-SHIELD. 














Junior Writers 





The Rockbound Coast of Maine 


The crashing surf, 

The towering wave, 

Many a Sailor’s watery grave; 
Gulls on high 

Midst grey dunes fly 

On the rockbound coast of Maine. 


[he howling oale 

The rending crash, 

As the turbulent waters roar and smash; 
A day. of fear, 

The storm is here 

On the rockbound coast of “Laine. 


The rocky crags 

All wet with dew 

Look out to the nev ‘r-ending blue; 
And there they'll stay 

Till the judgment day 

On the rockbound coast of Maine. 


William Perry, Grade 8 
Norfolk (Conn.) Center School 
Teacher, William Manning 


Anguish 


Such a terrible feeling 

I have never known 

Than the one I experience now. 

It is feeling of loneliness and sorrow. 

My heart is gripped in a vise. 

It seems to be tearing from my body. 

My throat will not let me swallow. 

My mind will not let me think. 

Is my life forever to be like this? 

Oh, God, if it is to be forever a curtain 
of nights 

Take me away from this sinful world. 

That I might know everlasting peace, 


And the glad feeling of joy once more | 


For I am but a child.” 


imogean Wyles, Grade 8 
Sheridan (Ark.) H. S., Sheridan, Ark. 
Teacher, Mrs. Virginia Brooks 


Mr. Moon 


Mr. Moon! You sail so high, 

On the ocean of the sky. 

You hide the little twinkling stars, 

You even hide the planet Mars. 

You first are bright, and then are weak, 


And with the clouds play hide and seek. | 


Mr. Moon! You're shining down, 

On the country and the town. 

Filling folks with terrible tears, 

With your shadows strange and clear 


Mr. Moon! We know youre there! 
Moonlight, moonlight, everywhere. 


Paul Neman, Grade 6 
Land O'Lakes (Wisc.) School 
Teacher, Donald C. Carlenius 
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Kenny Bush, says... 
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“Wilson | 

is always in 
the Phillies’ 

starting line-up” 


“A team really has to hustle to 
finish in the first division. These 
Phillies are a great example of 
that. They never miss a trick that 
might squeeze out a win! Big 
thing I’ve noticed is the number 
of ’em using Wilson gloves. 
The way these Whiz Kids 
work at the game, Wilson 
must be best.” 


For official play from the Little Leagues up 
through the Big Leagues 


Ted Williams Major League Model 


Endorsed by the great Boston Red Sox 
outfielder . . . adjustable leather-laced 
palm gives wider pocket area, while 
curved streamlined fingers add ‘‘cup’”’ 
to glove, shorten break-in time. Grip- 
Tite pocket is grease-set. 


Sammy White Model 


Here’s the mitt the Boston Red Sox’ 
fiery backstop uses. Features ‘‘Snap- 
Action” control of its deep, grease-set 
pocket to help you pick off any type of 
pitch easily. 


Official League Balls 

eee All quality Wilson 
Ka baseballs have cushion 
cork centers—anchored 

and balanced winding 

. for better shape, longer 
wear. Covers are white, 
alum-tanned horsehide. 


i 


Ofgicial. 


? 







Wilson gloves, mitts, and baseballs are available 


in a wide range of prices. See them wherever 
8 sporting goods are sold. 
. . . world’s largest manufacturer of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago © Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Planters 


LIMERICK 
CONTEST WINNERS 


1954-55 


Conducted through Scholastic Magazines 


1st PRIZE—$35 
JO ANNE HUDSPETH 


101 Kent Terrace, Charlottesville, Va. 


2nd PRIZE—$25 
NANCY STERMITZ 


413 Dearborn, Helena, Montana 


3 WINNERS 4th PRIZE—$10 each 


CYNTHIA BOUWENS 
1243 Parkview, Lansing 12, Mich. 


LARRY QUITEMAN 
154 Herzl St., Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


ARLENA ANDIS 


Elnora, Indiana 


5 WINNERS 5th PRIZE—$5 each 


RAYLENE UBERMAN 


5305 Patterson Drive, Fort Worth, Tex. 


JAMES W. DEESE 
1163 John Street, Greenville, 


CAROLE METACARPA 
87 Sumner Avenue, Staten Island 14, N. Y. 


Mississippi 


20 WINNERS 6th 


PHYLLIS ERNST 


225 W. Hillcrest Ave 


PATRICIA DARLING 


Deyton 5, Ohio 


109 North 7th Avenue, Marst town, lowa 
MARION JANELL RANKIN 
R.R. 1 ain Grove, Missouri 
ANTONETTA BASILE 
139 Dickinson St., Sp yfield 8, Mass 
LOU REH 
& a) Ww Vv. Y 
JUDY SALEY 
908 Copeland Ave., LaCrosse, Wis 
DOUGLAS HUBER 
5142 fo e, On 1, Nebraska 


NADA LOIS LOGAN 


5519 


MARILYN VEAZEY 


Hyde Pork Bivd 


ago 37, Ill 


Placid, Texas 


COLLEEN KAY KENNEDY 


Box 192, Roseau, Minnesota 





3rd PRIZE—$15 


BOBBY KLINE 
418 East Street, Grinnell, lowe 


PLANTERS P EANUTS Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 






RUTHIE TRAFFORD 
General Delivery, Paw Paw, Michigan 
JOHN DARROW 
1407 SH, Elwood, Indiana 


PRIZE—$1 each 
DORIS CALDWELL 


Route 1, Jerusalem, Ohio 
MARY K. YERKES 
Maple Avenue, Davisville, Pa 
HENRY WANDER 
1571 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 
HAVA KANE 


55 Foxcroft Rd.. West Hartford 7, Conn 


CAROL JEAN SHAFFER 
Box 101, Cortland, Illinois 
KATE DOOLEY 
Box 416, Fairlee, Vermont 
RUTH GALLEGOS 


Route 1, Box 14, Los Lunas, New Mexico 


MARY JUNE POUND 


1116 Cruiser St., Louisville 5 Ky 
RICKY ROSENBERG 
168 Nelson Ave., Harrison, N. Y 


MAXINE MURRAY 
3145 East 6th Ave., P. O. Box 1544, Durango, Colo 














A girl from Madison, Wis., writes: 


I'm giving a party soon. Should I 
send written invitations, invite people 
by phone, or invite them personally? 
Also, should I send invitations only 
to the boys and have them invite girls, 
or should I send separate invitations 
to everyone? 


You may invite your guests in any 
of the three mention. For 
just an informal] get-together with the 
gang, it’s quite proper to use the tele- 
phone. And it’s quicker, too. However, 
if you use that method, be sure to in- 
clude all the necessary information: 
where and when, and whether the affair 
is “stag or drag.” The girls will appre 
ciate a “what-to-wear’ hint, too! 

Now for your second question: 
Either way is all right. However, if you 
let the boys do their own asking, are 
you sure all the girls you like and know 
best will be included? If not, you'd 
better invite everyone separately. 


Ways you 


girl at Hartman (Ark.) 


School. comes this question: 


From a 


I get very nervous when I have to 
make a report or give a speech to my 
class. How can I overcome this feel- 


ing? 
For one thing, make sure you're 
really prepared. If you've only half 


learned that report, no wonder you're 
nervous! Next, give a thought to you 
appearance. If you know you look nice 
that day, you'll automatically feel bet 
ter, and your confidence will show it. 
\nd here’s something to remember 
Even some experienced public perform- 
ers confess to “jitters” every time they're 
in the spotlight. So don’t think you're 
the only one who gets “butterflies.” 


\ boy in Albuquerque, N. M., asks 


Would it be all right to ask a girl 
for a date and ask her to pay her own 
way? How would I go about it? 


, , 
Unless you know the girl extremels 
well, you'd better steer clear of any 


“Dutch date” you ve 


suggestions. It 
never dated her before, vou’d better 
wait until vou can afford two movie 
tickets instead of just one 
Of course, you could always plan 
an expense-free evening. With your 
parents’ permission, you might invite 


Carol and a few other f: 
your house for an eveni: 
or a record session. 
is involved 


iends over to 
gy of television 
gut if anv money 


» ! 
make sure its Vou 











PRESWWENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


Known for a famous 
“doctrine” which bears 
his name, this Presi- 
dent was born on April 
28, 1758. Definitions 
marked by stcr (*) tell 
you more about him. 








°21. He and 














1. Pointed wooden pin. 

4. You hear with this. 

5. East Southeast (abbrev.). 

6. You have this when you sleep. 

8. Inspires with a feeling of respect. 
10. You have them on your feet. 

13. An automobile for public hire. 

14. National Recovery Act (abbrev.). 
15. A snare or ambush in which 


or animals are « 
17. A riot or brawl. (Rhymes with play 
18. Proportion between 
Suc h is one 


20. You cut food 


aught 


two numbers, 
to two 

with it. 

Livingst 
tiations for th 
ch Se TAOS 


mn compk ted 
(abbrev.) Pu 


23. Suffix meaning “one who follows 


political helief.” such as 


people 


hego- 


“conmmnun- 
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® 3. He was minister to — —-——-— Britain 
(1805-16). 
6. Go ashore from a sea vessel. 
* 7. James —-—-—--—-—--— , President of the 


United States (1817-1825). 
8. Perform on the stage. 
° 9. He served as Secretary of — —— 
under Madison (1814-15). 


*11. The period of his Administration was 
known as the * ot Good 
Feeling.” 

12. State, spggk. 


6. During his Administration, southern 
and western states suffered from the 
: ees of ISI9 
general fear) 
°17. He was the —— 
the U. S. 
19. “My country 
21. A ce ntipede has 
(singular ) 
22. Large 
a °24. He 


Word means 
President of 


of thee. 
i hundred of 


them 
r- 
monkey 


was ——— (abbrev.) of State 


Madison (1811-1817) 


under 


a ee } °95. Abbreviation of name of state added 
: San Francisco (ab rer se the Ul. © etiie the was eee 
26 Long poem de: iing WwW ith the dec ds ot 27 Neuter pronoun 

} a aie 1." tae 

oe 29. Electrical Engineer (abbrev.). 


28. Back part of the foot 

30. Obtain 

31. Economic (¢ ooperation 
tion (abbhrer 


1. Looks closely 
a Comfort 


Adininistra- 





Answers this week in Teachers’ Guide; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to April 20th Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-gold: 5-Sam; 8-Ohio; 9-deny; 
10-ton; 11-Grant; 12-ease; 14-oh; 15-urn; 
16-spy; 18-an; 19-visa; 21-Civil; 23-new; 
26-moil; 27-Rica; 28-enc.; 29-scar. 

DOWN: 1-got; 2-oho; 3-liner; 4-do; 5-sea; 
6-annoy; 7-myth; 9-dress; 11-G.S.; 13-anvil: 


15-Union; 17-panic; 18-acme; 20-il; 22-Vic; 


24-ECA; 25-War: 27-R.S 





gpllFgec seo pasTER f 


SPORT TIPS FROM “MR. BASKETBALL” — GEORGE MIKAN, NO. 1 f=. AMERICAN — MINNEAPOLIS LAKERS 





. 
EN 


YOU CAN RUN FROM THE FREE THROW 
LINE TO THE LAY-UP SPOT IN HALF 
A SECOND. 





ASPLIT-SECOND FASTER STOP CAN 
SAVE AN OUT-OF-BOUNDS. 


A SPLIT-SECOND FASTER START 
CAN MEAN A SCORE. 








‘WITH U.S. KEDS. 











YOU'LL RUN SPLIT-SECONDS FASTER |YOU GET SPLIT-SECOND FASTER STARTS [YOU'LL STOP SPLIT-SECONDS SHORTER! 
WITH U.S. KEDS ‘LIVE’ RUBBER SOLES. 











WITH SURE-TRACTION U.S. KEDS. 

















you’LL BE 
SPLIT-SECONDS 
AHEAD WITH 


U.S. KEDS! 





says 
“Mr. Basketball” 


by GEORGE MIKAN 


And no one knows better than George Mikan. 
He wore U. S. Keds to SIX World’s Cham- 
pionships. Now as a sports director for U. S. 
Keds, he helps design Keds to give you 
always, split-second faster speed, sure trace 
tion, better all-around footwork. 

Many Styles to choose from, including . . . 











LITTLE wesaue 
OXFORD 


(with molded rubber S&S 
cleats — officially Za 
approved) 


CHAMPION Ke 
BLUCHER 
(Ideal for all- 


around wear) 


BIG LEAGUER 
(non-slip mold- 
ed sole — popu- 
lor price) 


us Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions -Thay Wash 


They're not genuine U. S. Keds un- 
less the name ‘’Keds” is on the shoe 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center * New York 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Ehalacti 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from watts and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,’”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has beon deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic M is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, A 















FREE! 105 har" 


Standard Catalogue Value over 
$2.25 Attractive, colorful, from 
the earth's four corners, every one 
different Fascinating story ap- 
provals. Send 10¢ handling please. 
Write today! 
CANADA STAMP CO. 
1907 Main, Dept. 216, Niagara Falls, 


YOU CAN COLLECT STAMPS | 
for only 12¢ per week 
Become a JUNIOR Member of the 











DESERT STAMP CLUB 
P. O. Box 16 Rediands, Calif. 











Membership Information sent FREE on request 


FREE-U.S. STAMPS 











U. 8. 1943 Bi-Colored F 
Occupied Nations (as illus 

irma Commemoratives, Reg 
ular Issues, included in this col. 
feetion of 25 selected, all differ- 
ent, genuine U. S. Stamps. PLUS VALUABLE U. S. 
$5.00 STAMP. Everything for 10¢ to cover mailing 
expenses. Approvals included. Act at ones. 

WILLETT CO. P.O. BOX 511 
Dept. 909, Port Chester, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia. 


etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be eeibeat 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post- 
age. TATHAM STAMP CoO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 




























DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 


First American Big Commemorative 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 
Rare “Ben Franklin” Canal Zone, fine rhino and 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, weird Ifni, 
idol, & 25 others. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP co., Dept. 4, Washington ii, D. C. 


Greenland, idol 











U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 selected old-timers. Each 50 - more years gid—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for les "thon le each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. y.8 
1 United Nations First Stamp Issue 
Considered to be one of World’s most 
attractive sets. Pictures U.N. Building 
Emblem & Peoples of World. Only 10¢. 
Approvals included. WELLES, Box "1246. 
KC, Church St. Sta. N.Y.C. 8. 













oy FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send !0e for 15 of the above stamps 
‘avlus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 905, New York 38, N.Y. 


300 FOREIGN STAMPS 10¢ 


Includes Pictorials, commem., etc. from quay 
corner of the world; just 10¢ with our U. S. 
Foreign approvals. 

OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-S, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 











By TONY SIMON 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Director, 


U.N. Stamp Clubs, 1955-56 


All new members of the U. N. Stamp 
Clubs (UNSC) immediately will receive 
the following FREE materials: 

e a 10-page abridged edition of the 
official U. N. stamp album, showing 
every 1951-54 U. N. stamp, 

e a wallet-sized membership card, 

e an official club button. 

UNSC, conducted by Scholastic Mag- 
azines in cooperation with the U. N., 
consists of nearly 5,000 branch clubs 
with a total of 30,000 members. To 
join, fill out the coupon below. The 
least number of members who can join 
a branch club is four. Each member 
pays 25¢ dues a year. 

For your 25¢ you'll also receive: 

e six club information kits, which 
are mailed during the school year 
(September through June). Each kit 
contains a FREE copy of the Globe- 
Trotter for every member. This is the 
official, four-page UNSC bulletin. 

e a FREE Art Craft cachet en- 
velope for every member, with four of 
the 1955-56 club kits. You'll receive 
each of the four envelopes in time to 
use it as a first-day cover. Each en- 
velope will bear a design illustrating 
the theme of a U. N. stamp to be issued. 

e a FREE 1955 supplementary page 

keep the U. N. album up-to-date. 

UNSC MEMBERS: Do not use cou- 
pon below. Use renewal application 
form in current (May-June) information 


kit. 
; MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY’ 














NEW MOVIES 


VY Tops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


wvv~wA MAN CALLED PETER 
(20th Century-Fox). The man called 
Peter is Peter Marshall. For years he 
was the minister of the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Later he became chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate. His story, narrated by 
his wife, is the subject of this long, 
respectful film. 

Marshall came to this country from 
Scotland. He worked as a day laborer 
until he could study for the ministry. 
From that moment on, his entire life 
was devoted to a vigorous support of 
Christian principles. Quotations from 
his stirring sermons dot the film. But 
its real drama comes from Marshall’s 
refusal to compromise with God. 

In the title role, Richard Todd gives 


the performance of his career. 


vvrerTHE GLASS SLIPPER 
(M-G-M). All the talented people who 
made that delightful movie Lili two 
years ago came back together again to 
produce The Glass Slipper. It’s not 
quite as good as Lili. But it still leaves 
plenty of room for pleasure. The Glass 
Slipper is simply the old Cinderella 
story re-told with some satire and lots 
of dancing. Leslie Caron is charming as 
Ella and Michael Wilding makes a 
handsome prince. Estelle Winwood as 
the fairy godmother will especially 
tickle those who don’t believe in fairy 
godmothers. 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N.Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 








A HUNGRY PELICAN. Photo snapped by 
Kenneth O'Hare, Jr.H.S. 109, Queens, NY. 











1 United Nations Stamp Clubs 1 
| Conducted by Scholastic Magazines | 
| 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. | 
I 
} Please enroll our club as a member of ; 
| the United Nations Stamp Clubs for 
j 1955-56. ; 
! Enclosed find $______._ for indi- | 
| vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- 1 
| dividual member. Minimum remittance of | 
1 $1.00, for four members, is necessary to | 
| enroll a club. Check or money order | 
| should be made payable to the U. N. 
i Stamp Clubs.) 
I My 1 
Name ! 
| 
| Street & No 1 
! 
| City : 
; State 
1 Name of i 
1 My Club ] 
0 ee ce eee ee oe ee ee we ew we ee we em oe os ot 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Fifteen different including rhinoceros, pm gq — Fane snake, tiger, zabe 
, emu, kookabura, b a 

Send 10c for postage and handling. NIAGARA STAMP CO. 

St. Catharines 522, Ontario, Canade 
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cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


Citizenship Quiz @: 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good e 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- a 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 © 

=) 





-How cbout more work? 


Useless 


cacaca 





Ray: “What did the bald man say 
when he received a comb for his birth- 
day?” 


Bob: “I don’t know. What?” 


Ray: “Thank you very much. I'll 
never part with it.” 
Rev ©} Ir, Amon Heights s¢ Pennsauken, N. J 
Less Work 
Susan: “Il wish | had lived a thon 
sand vears ago.” 
Betty: “Why?” 
Susan: “Think of all the historv I 
Pag ue 
wouldn't have to learn. 
s M I rt Ave. Gr ! = Yur \ 


A Few Words 


Visitor: “How did your horse win 
the race?” 
Jockey: “Weil, 1 just kept whispering 


Violets are 


blue, Horses that lose Are made into 


in his ear: “Roses are red 


. ; 
giue. 


Thibedea Centr (ir rs G6 


Down Payment 


Jimmy: “How much am [ worth 
Mother?” 
Mother: “Why, vou’re worth a mil 


lion dollars to me, Jimmy.” 
Jimmy: “Can you advance me a dime 
on it?” 
Anth yan ro. Holden School, ¢ — 


A Siate of Cure 


Question: “What would vou do if you 
found Chicago IIl.?” 


Answer: “Call the Baltimore M.D.” 
("ris e Trohios. Trinity Luther seh Jat Vir 
Similar 

John: “Why are handcufts like sou 
venirs?” 


Paul: “1 don’t know. Why?” 

John: “Because they're made for two 
wrists (tourists) .” 

Charl Bier, Hebrew A emy School, Washington, DD. ¢ 


One Layer Gone 


{ four-year-old had gotten a terrible 
sunburn and it was beginning to peel. 
One day his mother heard him mutter- 
ing to himself as he washed his face, 
“Only four years old and wearing out 


” 
already. 
Sandy Jackson, J. ® Chick School, Kansas City, M« 


Joke of the Week 


Roy: “What do Abraham Lincoln 
and Dwight Eisenhower have in com- 
mon?” 

Hal: “A Gettysburg address.” 


Martina Russell, Grace Church School, New York. N.Y 


Student’s Name. 


1. A VISIT TO THE U. N. 

Check the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score seven 
points each. Total, 35. 


1. The home of U. N. headquarters 


Is 
a. San Francisco, Calif. 
b. Paris, France. 
c. New York, N. Y. 
2. The United Nations was set up 
a. 10 years ago. 
b. during World War I. 
c. two years ago. 
3. The U. N. consists of 
a. 46 nations. 
b. 60 nations. 
c. all nations of the world. 
$. The U. N. was set up to 
a. keep peace in the world. 
hb. give jobs to government work 
ers. 
c. keep nations from becoming 
rich. 
5. The Secretary-General of the 
U.N. is 


a. Reidar Tvedt. 
b. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
c. Dag Hammarskjold. 


My 


score 


2. HOW THE U. N. WORKS 


Match each name in Group I with 
the correct description in Group II. 
Score five points each. Total, 30. 


Group I 
1. General Assembly 
__2. Security Council 
3. Economic and Social Council 
_4. International Court of Justice 
5. Trusteeship Council 
6. Secretariat 


Group Ul 

a. looks after LL former colonies and 
helps them toward. self-government. 

b. consists of 15 judges who hear 
disputes among nations. 

c. has staff of 3,000 which handles 
day-to-day work of U. N. 

d. works with U. N.. specialized 
agencies for better living conditions and 
for human freedoms. 

e. can discuss any world problem 
raised by its 60 member nations and 
recommend action. 

f. consists of representatives of 1] 
nations; tries to prevent war. 


: My score 


3. LINKING THE NEWS 


Link each incomplete sentence in 
Group I with the correct ending in 
Group II by writing on each blank the 
letter of the answer you select. Score 
five points each 


35. 


Total, 





Group I 
1. Lhe man in the photo heiped 
develop a vaccine which gives pro 


igainst 
fis name is 
__3. On the basis of results in the 
U.S. the vaccine is reported to be 
1. The village where Genera! 
Robert E. Lee surrendered to General 
U. S. Grant during the War Between 
the States is 
5. The U. S. Navy’s “flying plat 
form” is a small 
_6. The U.S. House of Representa 
tives has laid down new rules for 
_7. The sidewheel steamer Ticon- 
deroga once sailed on Lake 


tection 
9 


Group II 
a. one-man fying machine. 
b. 80 to 90 per cent effective. 
c. polio. 
d. Miami, Fla. 
e. hiring page boys. 
f. cancer. 


g. 20 to 30 per cent effective. 
h. flat dirigible. 

i. Dr. Jonas Salk. 

j. Appomattox Court House, Va. 
k. visitors 

1. Superior. 


m. Dr. Albert Einstein. 
n. Champlain. 


My score Total score_ 








by Marilyn C, Menz, of Springfield, Mass., at a “surprise party” 


C ¢ ® , 
pri Ss eC j Ever see so much concentrated surprise? 
+ 


It’s a marvelous picture—a classic of its type. 


And this may surprise you. It was made with an uncomplicated, 
inexpensive camera—a Brownie Hawkeye Camera, with flash, 
loaded with Kodak Verichrome Film—the popular favorite. 


Marilyn Menz, who made the picture, has a habit of taking her 
camera along. And look how that habit paid off! 






The Brownie Hawkeye Camera is one 

of Kodak’s famous, inexpensive, 

ge capable cameras. Ask your nentnte Mentene Gamera, ate 0088 
odak dealer to show you one. Flasholder, $4. 

Today’s most popular camera. Simple to 

use—the lens is pre-focused for you at the 

factory. Gives clear black-and-whites, 

brilliant color shots, too—indoors, 

outdoors, day and night. 

Prices subject to change without notice and include Federal Taz 


Eastman Kodak Company “S© Rochester 4,N. Y. 


And when you get yours, don’t be 
surprised if your pictures turn out 
to be the talk of the town. 
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WEDNESDAY APRIL 27 

3:15 p.m. (MBS) Special address by for- 
mer Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill before the Royal Academy 
in London. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Davy 


Crockett Goes to Congress,” a repeat of 
an earlier filmed episode in the Fron- 
tierland series. By wiping out a group 
of corrupt landgrabbers, Davy Crocket 
enters politics and winds up in Con- 
gress, where he commits political 
suicide by defending the rights of In- 
dians against whom he once fought. 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mr. Citizen: Series 
dramatizing true stories of private citi- 
zens who act to help their fellow men. 
Today’s story, “Seven Below at Mid- 
night,” dramatizes the heroic rescue 
work of a Pennsylvania woman who 
overcame her phobia of fires and saved 
a neighbor’s entire family. 


THURSDAY 
11:30 a.m. 


co 


APRIL 28 


(CBS) Make Up Your Mind: 
The regular panelists are joined by 
Ezio Pinza as they discuss classical 
music vs. popular music. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: An adapta- 

tion of John Galsworthy’s short story, 

“The First and the Last,” stars Robert 

Newton and Peggy Ann Garner. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Zero 
Hour” is by the famed science-fiction 
writer, Ray Bradbury. The story con- 
cerns a child whose parents refuse to 
believe her stories about a companion 
from Mars. A series of events con- 
vinces them that she is telling the 
truth. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: 
Claudette Colbert, Patric Knowles and 
Tab Hunter star in “While We’re 
Young,” a comedy-romance about a war 
widow and her 16-year-old daughter. 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Hang Up 
My Guns,” by Wendell Mayes, is the 
story of a Kentucky mountain family 
that comes to realize that withdrawal 
from society is not the answer to their 
problems and conflicts. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“The Great McGinty” is the story of a 
man’s rise to political power—and his 
downfall. 


FRIDAY APRIL 29 


8:00 p.m. (MBS) Heartbeat of Industry: 
“To Love and To Cherish” is the docu- 
mentary-drama of a successful fight 
against an occupational health hazard 
at the R. J. Reynolds Co. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“The Brute Next Door” is a farce- 
comedy. Hans Conried stars as a meek 
architect whose secret yen for the vio- 
lent forms of sport is more than satis- 
fied when he unexpectedly becomes 
manager of a famous boxer. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Family 
Stephen MeNally stars in “After the 
Ball,” a suspense-fantasy about a small 
Arizona town which is the only com- 
munity left in the United States after 
a nuclear explosion. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
One of the people televisited tonight by 
Edward R. Murrow will be the world- 
famous violinist, Yehudi Menuhin. 


SATURDAY APRIL 30 


12:00 noon (NBC) Farm and 
Home Hour: Featured teday will be a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port on the importance of trace ele- 
ments in plant and animal nutrition. 

(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don Herbert, 
as Mr. Wizard, discusses and demon- 


fo) 


Theater: 


National 


strates science experiments. Today’s 
title: “Bouncing and Stretching.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Watson Davis interviews Dr. Gordon 
H. Strom, Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering at New York University, 
on the subject of “Air Pollution.” 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Science, 


arts and industry series presented in 
cooperation with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Lynn Poole is moderator. 
10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Damon Runyon 
Theatre: Scott Brady, Nancy Gates 
and Tom Brown star in “All Is Not 
Gold,” an amusing Runyon yarn about 


some picturesque underworld figures 
and a small town bank. 
SUNDAY MAY 1 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Gibbon’s “Autobiography” is the sub- 
ject for today’s panel discussion. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: A panel of teen-agers inter- 
views John J. Hopkins, President of 
the General Dynamics Corp., builder of 
the new atom-powered submarine, 
“Nautilus.” (On radio at 2:30 p.m. ex- 
cept WRCA, N. Y., at 6:30 p.m.) 

(CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: Fea- 
tured in today’s Ormandy-led concert 
is Brahms’ Symphony #1. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: Three ex- 
cerpts from the “Song of Hiawatha” 
are read by Fleetwood. Authentic In- 
dian dances supply background music. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) A _ special repeat 
telecast of “An Almanac of Liberty,” 
Reginald Rose’s drama based on the 
theme of Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas’ book of the same title. 
In the play, the townspeople of Ridge- 
ville, U.S.A., are singled out by a 
unique circumstance for an unforget- 
table lesson on the meaning of liberty 
and brotherhood. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Forum of 
the Air: Gov. Robert Meyner (D.-N.J.), 


Gov. Walter Kohler (R.-Wis.), Gov. J. 
Bracken Lee (R.-Utah), and Gov. 
George Leader (D.-Pa.) are partici- 


pants in a panel discussion moderated 
by Steve McCormick. 

(CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: This 
week’s jaunt is a ride on a tugboat 
around New York’s busy harbor. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: Docu- 
mentary on the defection to the West 
of Nachodska, a member of Czecho- 
slovakia’s championship skating team. 

(CBS-TV) Now and Then: A new 
time for Dr. Baxter’s talks on litera- 


ture. 
(00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Dramatization of Oliver Wendell 


wo 


Fame: 
Holmes’ early life: his graduation from 
Harvard and his participation in the 
Civil War are the key incidents. 

(CBS-TV) The American Week: Eric 
Sevareid’s commentary on the week’s 
news. Note new time. 

(NBC) Inheritance: “Proclaim Lib- 
erty” is the historically authentic story 
of the Liberty Bell in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. This program is a 
repeat of the script that won a Christo- 
pher Award earlier in the year. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Cited by 
Ohio State University’s annual Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio and Tele- 
vision as “telev ision’s best cultural pro- 
gram.” Note new time. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: 
Governor Averell Harriman of N. Y. is 
today’s guest. (On radio, 10:30 p.m.) 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“Lou Gehrig’s Greatest Day” will be 
recreated when Walter Cronkite and 
the cameras return to July 4, 1939. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Repeat of March 6 program. A tribute 
to the acting profession under the gen- 


eral heading, “What Makes an Actor?” 
Participants (recorded) include John, 
Ethel and Lionel Barrymore, Tallulah 
Bankhead, John Carradine, anthropolo- 

gist Hortense Powdermaker, and di- 
rector Alfred Hitchcock. May 8: A trib- 
ute to Helen Hayes. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: The report of the Asia Town Hall 
Mission. Representatives of 9 countries 
who toured the U. S. for 7 weeks dis- 
cuss their findings. 

(NBC) X Minus One: Special series 
of adult science fiction adventures. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco- Goody ear 
TV Playhouse: “The Governess,” by 
Jerome Ross, is a suspense drama about 
an English governess who subtly tries 
to destroy a family’s ties. 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: “Mr. Blue 
Ocean” is a romantic drama starring 
Boris Karloff and Susan Strasberg. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Appointment with 
Adventure: “Destination Freedom,” by 
Art Wallace, is the true story of a 
Polish boy’s escape to West Berlin 


after his graduation from high school 
MONDAY MAY 2 
8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show- 
case: Lee J. Cobb, David Wayne, Ruth 
Roman, Oscar Homolka and Joseph 
Wiseman star in “Darkness at Noon,” 
Sidney Kingsley’s anti-Communist 


drama which was a Broadway success 
in 1951. The play, awarded the N. Y. 
Drama Critics Circle Award, is based 
on Arthur Koestler’s novel of the same 
title. Its central character is an old-line 
Bolshevik who is no longer considered 
of value by party authorities; he is 
consequently imprisoned during the 
cannibalistic Moscow trials and brain- 
washed into “confessing” his guilt. 
Eventually, he realizes that he is the 
victim of the very monster he has 
nurtured so fanatically. 

(ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: The 
story of Captain Carlson’s efforts to 
stay with his sinking ship, Flying En- 
terprise, in the raging seas off the 
coast of England. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Evelyn Waugh’'s “Bella Fleace 
Gave a Party” is about a snobbish old 
woman who gives a party for every- 
one in town except three rather un- 
fortunate individuals. Quick retribu- 
tion follows. Fay Bainter has the star- 
ring role. (On May 9th, “The Great 
Gatsby,” postponed from April 12 be- 
cause of Mr. Montgomery's illness.) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Sum- 
mer Pavilion,” by Gore Vidal, is the 
Chekov-like story of the conflict be- 
tween the older and younger genera- 
tions of a New Orleans family that 
has seen better days. 


TUESDAY MAY 3 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: Peggy Converse stars as Mrs. Alice 
Lloyd, a courageous teacher who was 
one of the first to bring learning to 
isolated communities in the Kentucky 
mountains. “Stay On, Stranger” is a 
true story of events in Caney Creek. 
Kentucky, in 1916. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: An old- 
er man thinks back nostalgically to an 
almost forgotten romance at a summer 
resort. “Driftwood,” written by Michael 
Dyne, stars John Forsythe and Teresa 
Wright. 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Citizens at Work: The 
first of six documentary programs de- 
tailing what can and has been done for 
the betterment of communities. The 
broadcasts, presented in cooperation 
with the National Municipal League. 
salute an award city each week. To- 
day’s community is Owensboro, Ky. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


How to Judge a School, by William F. 
Russell. Harper, N. Y. 143 pp., $2.50. 


This book is intended for “puzzled 
parents and tired taxpayers.” But teach- 
ers also should have access to the 
thoughts of a man who was until his 
recent retirement the President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Russell reminds us that “some of 
the great goals of education are only 
partly the work of the school, and must 
be achieved by the home, church, club, 
or community.” He urges critical par- 
ents to become better informed about 
modern educational research before in- 
dicting the schools. In general, Dr. Rus- 
sell believes that modern approaches 
to the teaching of the three R’s are a 
substantial improvement over the old 
ways of doing things. He advocates 
“laboratory practices” in training for 
citizenship. His handbook is an invita- 
tion to the public to learn more about 
the schools of today and to stifle nos- 
talgia for the “good old days” which 
were not so good. 


Inventors and Their Inven- 
tions, by Fletcher Pratt. Random 


House, N. Y. 137 pp., $2.75. 


This is a simple book about compli- 
cated inventions which have changed 
the world we live in since the begin- 
ning of modern times. “Explosives, 
Printing, and the Telescope” are treated 
in the first chapter, because of their 
contemporaneity. In other chapters the 
author is more successful in grouping 
inventions according to use, as in 
“From the Jib Sail to the Airplane.” In- 
ventions for the home and farm include 
the piano, spinning wheel, electric 
light, cotton gin, and reaper. 

The inventors and the significance of 
their inventions are woven deftly into 
this well-illustrated volume which will 
have special appeal for the junior high 
school reader. 


Famous 


The Censorship of Books, edited by 
Walter M. Daniels. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 5. H. W. Wilson 
Co., N. Y. 202 pp., $1.75. 


ad . 

Nobody believes in “censorship. 
But there are enough people who be- 
lieve in controls of one kind or another 


to make the First Amendment a sub- 
ject of highly contemporary interest. 
Mr. Daniels assists us in understand- 
ing the nature of the controversies 
which have arisen over freedom of the 
press by an introductory section. This 
includes excerpts from John Stuart Mill 
on liberty of thought and the Reverend 
Redmond Burke's article on the Roman 


Catholic Index. There are other sec- 
tions on moral and political censorship, 
and U. S. libraries abroad. Teachers 
will be especially interested in the 
articles on textbook censorship. 


Probing Our Past, by Merle 
Harper, N. Y. 294 pp., $4.00. 


Probably, more distin- 
guished historian of American ideas and 
feelings than Merle Curti, Professor of 
American History at the University of 
Wisconsin. This collection of his essays 
was assembled in honor of his presi- 
dency of the American Historical As- 
sociation. We find here his illuminating 
essays on Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Colonel Weaver who was Charles 
Beard’s teacher at DePauw University, 
John Locke, and “The Retreat from 
Reason in the Age of Science.” 

If we are better informed about the 
thinking of Americans from the Colonial 
Period to the present, it is owing large- 
ly to Curti’s explorations of writings 
ranging from massive historical works 
to ephemeral dime novels and sermons. 
It is reassuring to conclude from his 
work that American democracy is a 
living idea that can survive many 
challenges. 


Curti. 


there is no 


Theodor Herzl, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland and 
N. Y. $4.00. 


Fifty years have passed since Theo- 
dor Herzl died. Only a few years ago 
his remains were brought from Austria 
to Israel, a nation which his work later 
helped to establish. He has found a 
sympathetic but not uncritical biogra- 
pher in Ludwig Lewisohn, the distin- 
guished novelist and critic. 

Lewisohn recounts Herzl’s slow ma- 
turing from his youth as a law student 
until he was inspired by the Zionist 
idea—the founding of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. He captures the excitement 
of those years when Herzl, a Viennese 
journalist, was moved to write the 
Jewish State (1896), here reprinted in 
full. 

The bulk of the book is given to 
translations of Herzl’s works from Ger- 
man into English. These include his 
reportorial work on the Dreyfus trial, 
essays, plays, and speeches to the Zion- 
ist Congresses which he organized. The 
biography and source material will help 
to interpret Zionism for those who are 
curious about the origins of the State 
of Israel. 


The Story of the FBI, by the Editors 
of Look. Dutton, N. Y. 286 pp., 
$3.95. 


If you have ever enjoyed a “who- 
dunit,” you will enjoy this official pic- 
ture history, with accompanying text, 
describing the work of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation. It includes an 
account of the training program which 
FBI agents undergo and some of the 
most famous cases in which the FBI 
participated. The role of the FBI in 
World War II also comes in for excit- 
ing treatment. In his introduction, J. 
Edgar Hoover indicates the high points 
in the story of the FBI from its found- 
ing shortly before World War I. 


Economics and You, by Sol Holt. Scrib- 
ners, N. Y. 550 pp., $3.48. 
Economic illiteracy has been recog- 

nized as a growing danger to compe- 

tent citizenship. Sol Holt, Chairman of 

Social Studies in a New York City High 

School, has gone a long way toward 

meeting the need for a simple, second- 

ary school economics text. 

The new text has 40 chapters which 
are divided into four major units: con- 
sumption, production, exchange, and 
distribution. What distinguishes it from 
most other economics texts is the suc- 
cessful effort to keep the language sim- 
ple while grappling with important 
economic concepts. Holt has been able 
to draw upon his abundant experience 
with non-academic students to tie these 
concepts to students’ interests. Teach- 
ers will find the variety of illustra- 
tions and aids practical. 

Howarp L, Hurwitz 





Youth of All Nations 


Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents who would like to have pen pals 
in other countries can become a_per- 
sonal “Voice of America” by joining 
Youth of All Nations, Inc., which runs 
a lively world-wide correspondence 
program. , 

Here’s Roy, a New Jersey high school 
student, who thinks “maybe feelings 
about us Americans would be more 
favorable if more U. S. teen-agers were 
not only telling about our country, but 
also learning about others.” And Mae, 
from Arizona, wants the whole world 
“to know that American youth is not 
immoral or corrupt, but basically 
good!” 

On the other side, there's Vittorio 
Pennarola of Italy, who says “It is pos- 
sible, thanks to YOAN, to bring young 
people of all nations nearer to each 
other by helping them to make friends 
and build a warless world.” 

Thousands of YOAN-ers besides Vit- 
torio are waiting for letters describing 
the real America. Teachers can help 
by putting their pupils in touch with 
YOAN. Membership dues ($1.00) en- 
title you to letter-writing aids, all the 
correspondents you can handle, and 
the YOAN bulletin. For application 
blanks, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Youth of All Nations, Inc.. 
16 Saint Luke’s Place. N. Y. 14. N. Y. 





